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who had imported with them aristocratic principle!
and the English law of descent. ... In the South
one man, aided by slaves, could cultivate a grea'
extent of country : it was therefore common to see
rich landed proprietors. But their influence was nol
altogether aristocratic as that term is understood in
Europe, since they possessed no privileges ; and the
cultivation of their estates being carried on by slaves,
they had no tenants depending on them, and conse-
quently no patronage. Still, the great proprietors
south of the Hudson constituted a superior class,
having ideas and tastes of its own, and forming the
centre of political action. This kind of aristocracy
sympathized with the body of the people, whose
passions and interests it easily embraced ; but it
was too weak and too short-lived to excite either love
or hatred for itself. This was the class which headed
the insurrection in the South, and furnished the best
leaders of the American Revolution.
At the period of which we are now speaking society
was shaken to its centre : the people, in whose name
the struggle had taken place, conceived the desire of
exercising the authority which it had acquired ; its
democratic tendencies were awakened ; and having
thrown off the yoke of the mother-country, it aspired
to independence of every kind. The influence of
individuals gradually ceased to be felt, and custom
and law united together to produce the same result.
But the law of descent was the last step to equality.
I am surprised that ancient and modern jurists have
not attributed to this law a greater influence on
human affairs. It is true that these laws belong to
civil affairs ; but they ought nevertheless to be placed
at the head of all political institutions ; for, while
political laws are only the symbol of a nation's
condition, they exercise an incredible influence upon